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A TRIP FROM SOUL TO PENG YANG. 

BY 

S. B. BERNERSTON, U. S. NAVY. 

I left Soul, July 3, for Peng Yang, the capital of the 
northeastern province, Puing-an-do, and the second city of 
importance in Corea. I was accompanied by an escort, 
furnished by the Coreans, consisting of a guide and two 
soldiers. The distance between the two cities is five hun- 
dred and fifty ri; more than two hundred miles. 

The road is under government supervision and is a good 
one, as the magistrates are required to see that the portions 
in their respective districts remain unobstructed. It is 
intended only for foot and mounted travellers ; in many 
places it would be impossible for vehicles to make a pas- 
sage. Over the smaller streams are bridges ; at some of 
the larger ones are fords, at others, ferries. The tjyang-ma, 
or heavy midsummer rains, which last at times ten or fif- 
teen days, often destroy the bridges and make the fords 
impassable ; this is especially the case in the mountainous 
portions of the country. Along the roadside, every five 
r^, are placed posts painted red and carved roughly at the 
top in the shape of a human head ; these show the dis- 
tances to the nearest eumnais, or district towns, in each 
direction. 

Leaving Soul, and crossing a spur of the gi'anite ridge to 
the north of the city, the road leads across a fertile, hilly 
country to Song-to. In the immediate vicinity of Soul the 
disintegrated granite forms a poor soil and the crops are 
light ; at about fifty ri to the northward the character of 
the country changes, and from here on it is wonderfully 
fertile. Great stretches of wheat and rice fields are to be 
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seen, and beans and peas are grown in quantity. The 
country is cut up into a series of small valleys by low 
ranges of liills ; these are cultivated nearly to their sum- 
mits, and there is little waste ground. In the vicinity of 
tombs, however, the land remains untouched ; these are of 
frequent occurrence, and are built in groups on the hill- 
sides. 

The houses become poorer in material and construction 
as the distance from the capital increases. They are gener- 
ally together in small villages, and it is an unusual thing 
to find one standing alone. They have wooden frames and 
are one story in height. The roofs are sometimes of tiles, 
generally of thatch. The walls are made by placing net- 
work of twigs between the beams ; this forms a support for 
the thick coatings of mud which are placed over it. The 
kitchen is at a lower level than the rest of the house. The 
flues of the oven used for cooking run under the floors of 
the other apartments, passing oiit beyond. This arrange- 
ment provides warmth in winter, but causes a most un- 
bearable heat in summer ; the escaping smoke is irritating 
to the eyes, and perhaps accounts for the great number of 
blind and those suffering from eye diseases that may be 
seen everywhere. In the larger houses the rooms are so 
arranged as to enclose a small court ; as a protection from 
the curiosity of strangers the women's quarters are placed 
in the rear. 

AVomen of the upper class are never to be seen ; those of 
the lower classes seem quite free from restraint among the 
people of their own villages, but they avoid those whom 
they do not know. When met upon the roads they run 
into the fields and either hide or else turn their backs toward 
the traveller. Should they not do this voluntarily, on the 
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approach of a high officer, they would be driven away by 
his attendants. 

Each province is subdivided into districts ; these are of 
different degrees of importance and named according to 
the rank and title of the officer governing them. There is 
in each an eumnai, or district capital, where the governor 
resides, and from which the taxes are forwarded to the 
provincial capital. There is also a kaik-sa, or house where 
the tablet bearing the character written by the ki^ag's order 
is placed, and where the magistrates go twice a month to 
render homage ; and Jiyang kyo or temple of Confucius. 

At Pactetion, forty ri from Soul, on the side of a steep 
hill, in a dense grove of pines, have been erected two huge 
stone figures. They stand side by side, the heads tower 
above the trees and may be seen at a distance of at least 
five miles. The bodies are carved in relief out of the rock 
face ; the heads, huge stones, skillfully put in place, are 
of five layers, the two lower in each forming the face ; the 
three upper the hat. In one figure the hat rim is round, 
in the other square ; these are said to be symbolical of 
lieaven and earth. The Coreans say, however, that the fig- 
ures are of Buddhist origin, and that there are many 
throughout the coimtry. One in Ching-Chong-do is said 
to be the largest and to be over seventy feet in height. 

I reached Song-to after a three days' march. This city, 
the second one of importance in the province, is one of the 
four fortresses guarding the great roads to the capital. It 
was the capital of Corea under the Ui dynasty, but in 1392 
the seat of government was removed to Soul, since which 
Song-to has greatly diminished in importance and de- 
creased in population. It still is a great trade centre, as 
through it all goods sent from the capital to Peng Yang 
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and those sent in return must go, and it serves as a rendez- 
vous for merchants from both places. The people have the 
reputation throughout Corea for commercial shrewdness. 
Here may be seen large amounts of cotton stuffs from the 
north and paper from the south, and here is manufactured 
the heavy oiled paper used everywhere on the floors of the 
houses, and articles of oiled paper, such as rain clothing. 

Many prominent Coreans trace the origin of their fam- 
ilies to this city. In consequence, the streets are lined 
with %)% or stones commemorative of the terms of ofiice cf 
different officials ; many of them are enclosed in small, 
gaudily painted buildings and are protected by a railing. 

The dress of the people at Song-to differs somewhat from 
that of Siiul. The black hat so common in the former 
city is replaced by a bullock driver' s hat of matting, and 
the green gown worn over the head as a veil by the women 
of the capital is not here seen. 

The walls of Song-to are of great extent, probably as 
great as those of Soul, yet the town has dwindled away 
so that within them, besides the occupied portion, is now 
a great tract of cultivated land. Here may be seen guiseng 
sheds, carefully made of saplings to protect the plants from 
rain and the extreme heat of the sun ; these are built in 
rows and are enclosed by strong fences. These are also 
large tracts of a plant from which the Coreans make a blue 
dye. The use of this is common as it furnishes the light 
blue of the clothing of the common people and the dark 
blue of that of the soldiers. 

The ruins of the former palace are still to be seen ; they 
are to the northward of the city, at the foot of a range of 
granite hills like those at Soul. The foundations alone 
remain. Circular grooves, cut in certain stones such as are 
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now made, would seem to show that the structures were of 
wood like those of the present day. A few walls and wide 
flights of ruined steps remain ; the base of a small pavilion, 
a pile of rectangular blocks of stone, is tiie only structure 
standing. 

Leaving Song-to the road led again to the northward into 
the Hoang-Hai province and to Hoang-tju. It passed 
through the towns of Kum-Tcaun, Puing San, Sen Hung, 
and Pong San. These are of agriciiltural importance ; 
between Puing San and Sen Hung the country is rougher 
and less under cultivation. This land is also made up of a 
series of small valleys between ranges of hills ; the bottom 
land is nearly taken up with rice fields, while at the foot of 
the hills and the lower portions of the slopes cereals are 
grown. Just beyond Puing San, is crossed a range of moim 
tains forming the water-shed between the Han and Ta Tong 
systems ; it runs in a northeasterly direction and forms 
the backbone of this province, which juts out into the Yel- 
low sea. Jiist beyond the northern slope, in a very fertile 
valley, is the town of Hoang-tju, the seat of the pidng-sa, or 
chief military officer of the province. It is built on a 
stream flowing into the sea at the mouth of the Ta Tong ; 
it is surrounded by a heavy wall which extends to the sum- 
mit of the hills in the rear. This town is a great agri- 
cultural centre, and from it large quantities of grain are 
forwarded to the capital. The valley of the river is 
here about ten miles in width, and viewed from the wall 
shows a great stretch of well-cultivated land. Besides the 
puing-sa there is a moksak, or civil ruler, an officer of the 
third rank. 

From Hoang-tju I went to Chung Hoa, and then into 
Puing Audo and to Peng Yang, the capital. This city is built 
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on the north bank of the Ta Tong. The road approaching 
it from the south crosses a ridge about five miles below, 
and then follows the south bank of the stream. It is lined 
with pi, or monumental stones, and is crossed by several 
rivulets, over which stone bridges are built. The river 
here has an easterly and westerly course. It is about 
two-fifth of a mile in width and has a depth of about 
twelve feet. Above and below the city are islands, and 
at these points the stream is divided. Coreans say 
that above the lower island large Junks cannot come. I 
saw some, however, that could not have drawn less than 
six feet made fast to rough piers of stone built abreast the 
city wall. The journey by sea from Peng Yang to Chi- 
mulpo * is said to take about ten days, but bad weather 
frequently lengthens the time. 

The city is built upon a ridge of hills which follow, in 
direction, the north bank of the river. They end abrubtly 
at the eastern extremity, but slope more gradually to the 
westward. The northern and southern slopes are quite 
abrupt. The wall is built along the hillsides at points 
well above the level of the plain. In consequence of its 
position the city is naturally well fortified, and has been a 
prominent objective point in all wars in Corea. 

Peng Yang is noted in Corea for its natural beauty ; and 
from many points may be had unobstructed views of the 
surrounding plains. At one place outside the walls, on a 
ledge almost directly over, and at a height of about one 
hundred feet above the river, is a very old Buddhist temple. 
At the most noted points are built pavilions ; one of these 
is over the Ta Tong gate, and under it, through a deep 
arched passage-way, is the entrance to the city. 

* Chi-mul-po, the seaport of Soul 
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Peng Yang has seven gates, four of these being principal 
ones. From east to west runs a wide street, which curves to 
the westward so as to end at the south gate, and terminates 
at the eastern end at the foot of a high hill within the walls. 
Intersecting this at right angles is another street running 
from the Ta Tong to the northern gate. These are the 
business streets of the town ; they are lined with shops and 
filled with booths. 

The eastern portion of the inclosed land being very hilly 
is not occupied. Here is a Buddhist nunnery ; a temple to 
Koang Kang, a hero held in great reverence by the Coreans ; 
also the residence of the Jcamsa, or provincial governor. 

Peng Yang is rather a commercial than a manufacturing 
centre. Beans and peas, grown in very great quantity in 
the northern parts of Corea, find a chief market here. 
Iron goods manufactured in the province, silk, cotton 
stuffs, tobacco, hides, and goods brought from China 
across the northern frontier, all are to be seen. In 
exchange from the south come paper, rice, articles of 
bamboo, and such foreign goods as come in at the treaty 
ports. The silk industry, as the Coreans are beginning to 
realize, has a promising future ; there is considerable gold, 
coal, and excellent iron in the province. Between the city 
and the sea a stretch of about sixty miles of river remains 
imsurveyed ; should this prove navigable, even for coast- 
ing vessels, as the Coreans say that it is, the establishment of 
a treaty port at the mouth would cause a brisk trade to 
spring up at a rich and very important commercial centre. 

Below the city, along the river bank, may be followed a 
mound of earth marking the site of the walls of the old 
city, founded over two thousand years ago by Ki Tja, the 
so-called civilizer of Corea. Although no portion is stand- 
ing, yet its line can be easily followed. At one point 
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within are the remains of the stone foundation of a pavilion 
said to mark the site of the old palace. There is near by 
a well, called Ki Tja' s, deep and very narrow, lined with 
smooth, rounded stones. On a hill to the northward of the 
city is a grove of pine trees, in the midst of which is Ki 
Tja's tomb. 

The approach is through an outer coiirt ; the mound is 
about ten feet in height and twenty in diameter. Along 
the paved path leading from the court are two lines of 
stone figures facing each other. There are three on each 
side, each one of a pair being the same as its opposite ; 
the two nearest the mound are in the shape of rams, and 
are neatly carved from blocks of granite. The others 
represent Coreans in a dress something like that now worn, 
but having their hands meeting in front of the body, hold- 
ing rods of stone. 

I was told that I was the first European who had entered 
Peng Yang. Catholic missionaries had, of course, pre- 
ceded me, and I knew that one was there at the time, 
though I did not see him. I met with no ill-treatment 
from the people. They had assembled in great numbers 
upon my first entrance ; but, beyond a great laugh at my 
appearance, no demonstration was made. 

The tehang-ma, or heavy Midsummer rain, occurred 
during my stay here. The river rose fifteen feet. It under- 
mined the wall in several places, swept away the houses 
along the bank, partly flooded the plains, and it became 
impassable for boats. This rain falls annually, and upon 
its duration depends the value of the crops. In case of an 
absence or a great excess, a famine may occur. 

I remained at Peng Yang ten days, and from this point 
went northward to Au-tjyon, the residence of the puing-sa 
of Peng Yang-do. 



